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Akt. V. — Defend of Mechanical Philosophy. 

Signs of the Times. — Article VII. in the JYinety-eighth 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, for June, 1829. 

The article which we have just named raises the grave and 
solemn question, whether mankind are advancing or not, in 
moral and intellectual attainments ? The writer expresses his 
opinion, with sufficient distinctness, in the following words; 
' In whatever respects the pure moral nature, in true dignity of 
soul and character, we are, perhaps, inferior to most civilized 
ages.' If this be true, it is a truth of deep and melancholy 
import. But is it true ? Well may we pause, and ponder the 
matter carefully. What are the petty controversies which agitate 
sects, parties, or nations, compared with one which concerns 
the destinies of the whole human race ? When we essay to 
cast the world's horoscope, and interpret auguries for universal 
man, it becomes us to approach the task with diffidence. And 
we do approach it with unfeigned diffidence. We despair of 
being able to rise to the height of the theme, on which we 
are to speak. Yet we feel that good may come even from 
the attempt. 

Are we, then, in fact, degenerating? Has the hand been 
moved backward on the dial-plate of Time ? Has the human 
race, comet-like, after centuries of advancement, swept sud- 
denly round its perihelion of intelligence, and commenced its 
retrogradation ? The author of the article before us, as we 
have seen, expresses, though with a. perhaps, his belief of the 
affirmative. Throughout the whole article, with the exception 
of the last paragraph or two, of which the complexion is some- 
what more encouraging, he draws most cheerless conclusions 
from the course which human affairs are taking. If the writer 
do not, as he humanely assures us in the end, ultimately 
despair of the destinies of our ill-starred race, he does, never- 
theless, perceive baleful influences hanging over us. Noxious 
ingredients are working in the caldron. He has detected 
the ' midnight hag' that threw them in, and her name is 
Mechanism. A more malevolent spirit, in his estimation, does 
not come from the hateful abodes. The fated inhabitants of 
this planet are now under her pernicious sway, and she is most 
industriously plotting against their weal. To countervail her 
malignant efforts, the author invokes a spirit of a character most 
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unlike the first. Her real name, as we shall see, is Mysticism, 
though this is not pronounced in the incantations. 

Now we cannot help thinking, that this brilliant writer has 
conjured up phantoms for the sake of laying them again. At 
all events, we can see nothing but phantoms in what he opposes. 
In plain words, we deny the evil tendencies of Mechanism, 
and we doubt the good influences of his Mysticism. We can- 
not perceive that Mechanism, as such, has yet been the occasion 
of any injury to man. Some liberties, it is true, have been 
taken with Nature by this same presumptuous intermeddler. 
Where she denied us rivers, Mechanism has supplied them. 
Where she left our planet uncomfortably rough, Mechanism 
has applied the roller. Where her mountains have been found 
in the way, Mechanism has boldly levelled or cut through 
them. Even the ocean, by which she thought to have parted 
her quarrelsome children, Mechanism has encouraged them to 
step across. As if her earth were not good enough for wheels, 
Mechanism travels it upon iron pathways. Her ores, which 
she locked up in her secret vaults, Mechanism has dared to 
rifle and distribute. Still further encroachments are threat- 
ened. The terms uphill and downhill are to become obsolete. 
The horse is to be unharnessed, because he is too slow ; and 
the ox is to be unyoked, because he is too weak. Machines 
are to perform all the drudgery of man, while he is to look on 
in self-complacent ease. 

But where is the harm and danger of this ? Why is every 
lover of the human race called on to plant himself in the path, 
and oppose these giant strides of Mechanism ? Does this writer 
fear, that Nature will be dethroned, and Art set up in her 
place ? Not exactly this. But he fears, if we rightly appre- 
hend his meaning, that mind will become subjected to the laws 
of matter ; that physical science will be built up on the ruins of 
our spiritual nature ; that in our rage for machinery, we shall 
ourselves become machines. This we take to be the import 
of the following unusually plain passages ; ' Not the external 
and physical alone is now managed by machinery, but the 
internal and spiritual also.' — ' Philosophy, Science, Art, Litera- 
ture, all depend upon Machinery.' — ' Men are grown mechanical 
in head and in heart, as well as in hand.' — 'Their whole 
efforts, attachments, opinions, turn on Mechanism, and are of 
a mechanical character.' These are pretty broad and sweep- 
ing assertions, and we might quote many equally positive, and 
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of the same style and meaning. In fact, the whole article is 
a series of repetitions of this leading idea, under various shapes ; 
and this idea we propose to examine and controvert. 

And, on the face of the matter, is it likely that mechanical 
ingenuity is suicidal in its efforts ? Is it probable that the 
achievements of mind are fettering and enthralling mind ? Must 
the proud creator of Mechanism stoop to its laws ? By covering 
our earth with unnumbered comforts, accommodations, and 
delights, are we, in the words of this writer, descending from 
our 'true dignity of soul and character?' Setting existing 
facts aside, and reasoning in the abstract, what is the fair con- 
clusion ? To our view, directly the contrary. We maintain, 
that the more work we can compel inert matter to do for us, 
the better will it be for our minds, because the more time shall 
we have to attend to them. So long as our souls are doomed 
to inhabit bodies, these bodies, however gross and unworthy 
they may be deemed, must be taken care of. Men have 
animal wants, which must and will be gratified at all events ; 
and their demands upon time are imperious and peremptory. 
A certain portion of labor, then, must be performed, expressly 
for the support of our bodies. But at the same time, as we 
have a higher and nobler nature, which must also be cared for, 
the necessary labor spent upon our bodies should be as much 
abridged as possible, in order to give us leisure for the con- 
cerns of this better nature. The smaller the number of human 
beings, and the less the time it requires, to supply the physical 
wants of the whole, the larger will be the number, and the more 
the time left free for nobler things. Accordingly, in the absolute 
perfection of machinery, were that attainable, we might realize 
the absolute perfection of mind. In other words, if machines 
could be so improved and multiplied, that all our corporeal 
necessities could be entirely gratified, without the intervention 
of human labor, there would be nothing to hinder all mankind 
from becoming philosophers, poets, and votaries of art. The 
whole time and thought of the whole human race could be 
given to inward culture, to spiritual advancement. But let us 
not be understood as intimating a belief, that such a state of 
things will ever exist. This we do not believe, nor is it neces- 
sary to our argument. It is enough, if there be an approach 
thereto. And this we do believe is constantly making. Every 
sober view of the past confirms us in this belief. 

In the first ages of the world, when Mechanism was not yet 
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known, and human hands were the only instruments, the mind 
scarcely exhibited even the feeblest manifestations of its power. 
And the reason is obvious. As physical wants could only be 
supplied by the slow and tedious processes of hand-work, 
every one's attention was thereby completely absorbed. By 
degrees, however, the first rudiments of Mechanism made their 
appearance, and effected some simple abbreviations. A por- 
tion of leisure was the necessary result. One could now supply 
the wants of two, or each could supply his own in half the 
time previously required. And now it was, that mind began 
to develope its energies, and assert its empire over all other 
things. Leisure gave rise to thought, reflection, investigation ; 
and these, in turn, produced new inventions and facilities. 
Mechanism grew by exercise. Machines became more nume- 
rous and more complete. The result was a still greater 
abridgment of labor. One could now do the work of ten, or 
each could do his own, in one tenth of the time before required. 
It is needless to follow the deduction farther. Every one 
knows that now, in many of the departments of labor, one can 
perform, by the help of machinery, the work of hundreds ; or, 
supposing no division, each could perform his own in a hun- 
dredth part of the time before required. The consequence 
is, that there has never been a period, when so large a number 
of minds, in proportion to the whole, were left free to pursue 
the cultivation of the intellect. This is altogether the result 
of Mechanism, forcing inert matter to toil for man. And had 
it been reached gradually, commencing at the Creation, and 
continuing until now, the blessing would have been without 
alloy. But unhappily the progress has not been gradual. Of 
late, Mechanism has advanced per saltum, and the world has 
felt a temporary inconvenience from large numbers being thrown 
suddenly out of employment, while unprepared to embark in 
any thing else. But this evil must be from its nature tempo- 
rary, while the advantage resulting from a release of so large a 
proportion of mankind from the thraldom of physical labor, will 
be as lasting as the mind. And hence it is, that we look with 
unmixed delight at the triumphant march of Mechanism. So 
far from enslaving, it has emancipated the mind, in the most 
glorious sense. From a ministering servant to matter, mind 
has become the powerful lord of matter. Having put myriads 
of wheels in motion by laws of its own discovering, it rests, 
like the Omnipotent Mind, of which it is the image, from its 
work of creation, and pronounces it good. 
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When we attempt to convey an idea of the infinite attributes 
of the Supreme Being, we point to the stupendous machinery 
of the universe. From the ineffable harmony and regularity, 
which pervade the whole vast system, we deduce the infinite 
power and intelligence of the Creating Mind. Now we can 
perceive no reason, why a similar course should not be pur- 
sued, if we would form correct conceptions of the dignity and 
glory of man. Look at the changes he has effected on the 
earth ; so great, that could the first men revisit their mortal 
abodes, they could scarcely recognize the planet they once 
inhabited. Fitted up as it now is, with all the splendid furni- 
ture of civilization, it no more resembles the bleak, naked, 
incommodious earth, upon which our race commenced their 
improvements, than the magnificent palace resembles the low, 
mud-walled cottage. From the effect, turn your attention to 
the cause. Examine the endless varieties of machinery which 
man has created. Mark how all the complicated movements 
co-operate, in beautiful concert, to produce the desired result. 
Before we conclude that man's dignity is depreciated in the 
contrivance and use of this machinery, let us remember, that 
a precisely analogous course of reasoning must conduct us to 
the conclusion, that the act of Creation subtracted from the 
glory of the Creator ; that the Infinite Mind, as it brooded 
from eternity over chaos, was more transcendently glorious, 
than when it returned from its six days' work, to contemplate 
a majestic world. We accordingly believe there is nothing 
irreverent in the assertion, that the finite mind in no respect 
approximates so nearly to a resemblance of the Infinite Mind, 
as in the subjugation of matter, through the aid of Mechanism, 
to fixed and beneficial laws, — to laws ordained by God, but 
discovered and applied by man. 

If the views now presented be correct, it follows that the 
mechanical enterprise, with which our age is so alive, far 
from being unfavorable to our spiritual growth, is the one 
thing needful to furnish the freedom and leisure necessary 
for intellectual exercises, — to establish mankind in the otium 
cum digniiate, in a higher sense than even' Cicero conceived 
it. But we may be referred, by way of refutation, to some of 
the renowned nations of antiquity, for which Mechanism effected 
little or nothing, but which, nevertheless, ' in true dignity of 
soul and character,' would be pronounced by the writer, whose 
views we are examining, superior to any of the present day. 
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Greece may be selected as the most prominent illustration. To 
Greece, then, let us look. But let it be borne in mind, that 
we are speaking of society in the mass, and that our doctrine 
is, that men must be released from the bondage of perpetual 
bodily toil, before they can make great spiritual attainments. 
And now the question is, how came Greece to achieve her 
high intellectual supremacy, when all her work was performed 
by hand ? The answer, so far as it respects this discussion, is 
ready. The Greeks themselves did not toil. Every reader 
of their history knows, that labor, physical labor, was stigma- 
tized as a disgrace. Their wants were supplied by levying 
tribute upon all other nations, and keeping slaves to perform 
their drudgery at home. Hence their leisure. Force did for 
them, what machinery does for us. But what was the condi- 
tion of the surrounding world ? It is explained in a word. All 
other men had to labor for them ; and as these derived no 
helps from Mechanism, manual labor consumed their whole 
lives. And hence their spiritual acquisitions have left no trace 
in history. 

Now if we are willing to recur to that barbarous principle, 
that one nation may purchase itself leisure, as the Greeks did, 
by aggressions upon the rest, and if all other nations can be 
persuaded to submit to the experiment, we may no doubt be- 
hold a people, spurning all mechanical improvements, and yet 
attaining to a surprising ' dignity of soul and character.' But 
so long as it continues to be settled by pompact among the 
nations, that each shall produce the means of subsistence within 
itself, or else an equivalent to exchange with others ; and so 
long as the balance of power continues to be so adjusted, as to 
prevent any one from living upon the rest through the force 
of superior numbers ; we see not how we can avoid the conclu- 
sion, that that nation will make the greatest intellectual progress, 
in which the greatest number of labor-saving machines has 
been devised. It may not produce a Newton, Milton, or 
Shakspeare, but it will have a mass of thought, reflection, 
study, and contemplation perpetually at work all over its sur- 
face, and producing all the fruits of mental activity. 

But this writer has not confined his warfare to the world as 
a whole. He has divided mankind into classes, and attacked 
them in detail. We shall try to follow him through his cam- 
paign. One remark, however, upon the name which he has 
given to the age. ' It is not an Heroical, Devotional, Philo- 
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sophical, or Moral Age, but, above all others, the Mechanical 
Age. It is the Age of Machinery, in every outward and inward 
sense of that word.' It may puzzle our readers as much as it 
does ourselves, to understand what is meant by the ' inward 
sense of machinery.' We are still more perplexed to under- 
stand how the following charge, which seems intended as un- 
usually severe, can be construed by thinking men into any 
thing else than substantial eulogy. ' With its whole, undivided 
might, it [this age] forwards, teaches, and practises, the great 
art of adapting means to ends. Nothing is now done directly, 
or by hand ; all is by rule, and calculated contrivance. For 
the simplest operation, some helps and accompaniments, some 
cunning, abbreviating process is in readiness.' Now take 
away the lurking sneer with which this is said, and we see not 
how it would be possible to crowd more praise into a smaller 
compass. It is no small part of wisdom, to possess ' the ca- 
pacity of adapting means to ends.' What would the writer 
have us do ? Pursue ends without regard to means ? 

But to the specific charges. And first, the world is full of 
literary, scientific, and religious associations. It is one of the 
mechanical features of the age, that large numbers of men are 
in the habit of combining together to effect those objects, 
which no individual could accomplish alone. Now we have 
been accustomed to consider this prevailing tendency, as one 
of the greatest modern improvements. In no propensity do 
we discover a more prudent adaptation of means to ends. We 
employ the mechanic lever to lift weights, which our unas- 
sisted strength could not lift. Why not employ the social 
lever in the same way ? We are aware that some great and 
good men have expressed apprehensions, that the individual is 
in danger of being lost in the mass. But, for aught we can 
perceive, the individual is as free as ever, and his influence is 
even greater. Let him unite with those whose opinions agree 
with his, and he adds another unit to the sum. Let him stand 
out alone, and he must be transcendently gifted, if he do not 
lose his unit of influence. And as to his freedom, there is no 
reason why he should part with that, when be joins himself to 
a society. He may act with it so long as he approves its 
coarse. When he disapproves it he may attempt a change ; 
and if he cannot prevail, he may separate, and, at worst, he 
will stand in the position in which he was placed before he 
joined the society. 
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The writer next indulges in pleasantry at the expense of 
Physical Science and its votaries. 'No Newton, by silent 
meditation, now discovers the system of the world from the 
falling of an apple ; but some quite other than Newton stands 
in his Museum, his Scientific Institution, and, behind whole 
batteries of retorts, digesters, and galvanic piles, imperatively 
" interrogates nature ;" who, however, shows no haste to an- 
swer.' If this mean any thing, it is to cast ridicule upon the 
universal practice of demonstrating and illustrating scientific 
truths by actual experiments. And in what school has the 
writer been brought up, if he really need to be reminded, 
that nature does answer, and hastily too, when thus interro- 
gated ? Again and again did she make haste to answer to 
Franklin, Priestley, Black, Lavoisier, Davy, and a host of 
other imperative interrogators. Where was this writer, when 
she was questioned as to the cause of lightning, the compo- 
sition of water, the nature of heat, the mode of guarding 
against the fire-damp of the mine, and a hundred other equally 
momentous secrets ? 

The Mathematics are next subjected to our author's criti- 
cism. ' Its calculus, differential and integral, is little else than 
a more cunningly constructed arithmetical mill, where the 
factors being put in, are, as it were, ground into the true 
product under cover, and without other effort on our part, 
than steady turning of the hand. We have more mathematics, 
certainly, than ever ; but less mathesis. Archimedes and 
Plato could not have read the Mecanique Celeste ; but 
neither would the whole French Institute see aught in that 
saying, " God geometrizes !" but a sentimental rodomontade.' 
Now we are much in the same predicament with regard to 
this passage, as the French Institute with regard to that say- 
ing. We can see naught in it but ' rodomontade.' We learn 
from it, that Newton, Leibnitz, and Laplace, were nothing 
more than mill-wrights, and that dieir work was very easy. 
Indeed, the author had just before asserted, that to excel in 
the higher departments of mathematics, required no great natu- 
ral gifts. Did we entertain our author's opinion of the facility 
with which a man, by setting himself patiently to work, could 
produce a treatise like the Principia and the Mecanique 
Celeste, we would certainly give up writing for the reviews ; 
and we almost wonder that our author adheres to it, instead of 
placing his name by the side of those of Newton and Laplace. 

VOL. XXXIII. — no. 72. 17 
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As to the remark about mathesis, it is true that Plato had the 
honor of saying ' God geometrizes !' but to prove it, was 
reserved for the mechanicians above mentioned. 

The next thrust is made at Metaphysics. And here we 
are informed that nobody has gone to work right. The whole 
world are now, and always have been, totally in the wrong. 
Even Locke, the great master, was at fault in the outset. 
But to avoid mis-statement, let the reviewer speak for himself. 
' The whole doctrine of Locke is mechanical, in its aim and 
origin, in its method and results. It is a mere discussion 
concerning the origin of our consciousness, or ideas, or what- 
ever else they may be called ; a genetic history of what we 
see in the mind. But the grand secrets of Necessity and 
Free-will, of the mind's vital or non-vital dependence on mat- 
ter, of our mysterious relations to Time and Space, to God, to 
the Universe, are not in the faintest degree touched on.' So 
because Locke confined his inquiries to what can be known, 
instead of meddling with ' grand secrets,' and ' mysterious 
relations,' he is a mere mechanic. Commend us to such 
mechanics. Give us Locke's Mechanism, and we will envy 
no man's Mysticism. Give us to know the ' origin of our 
ideas,' to comprehend the phenomena ' which we see in the 
mind,' and we will leave the question of the mind's essence to 
transcendental speculators. So of Necessity and Free-will ; 
mechanical as the age is, we have heard of no machinery 
which can be brought to bear upon their explanation. And 
as to ' the mind's vital or non-vital dependence upon matter,' 
we are compelled to plead ignorance of what it means. We 
are bound, however, to suppose it has a deep meaning, since 
Locke did not get at the bottom of it. And should the 
writer give some of his leisure moments to the investigation, 
we hope the world may have the benefit of his researches. 
He may next find it profitable to undertake with Entities, 
Quiddities, Essences, and Sensible Forms, those stubborn 
secrets which did so puzzle some of the schoolmen. After 
brushing away these mists, there will still remain a rich field 
for discovery, in ' our mysterious relations to Time and Space.' 
And these relations being fully ascertained, the way will be 
cleared for a discussion of the celebrated question, — Whether 
spirits can pass from one point of space to another, without 
passing through the intervening space. 

From Metaphysics, the reviewer passes to Politics. ' But 
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the trail of the serpent is over them all.' Mechanism has 
twisted his coils fast even about the slippery politician. ' No 
where,' complains the writer, ,' is the deep, almost exclusive 
faith we have in Mechanism more visible, than in the politics 
of the time.' If this had been written within the last month or 
two, we should request to be informed, by what rare combina- 
tion of mechanical powers the recent political changes have 
been effected in Europe. Truly, there is something in these 
vast movements, which rather looks as if mind were the mover. 
Mr. Canning predicted that the next war in Europe would be 
a war of opinions. That war is not yet commenced. But, to 
use the language of our author, the revolutionary machine is 
working with a tremendous momentum, such as the world 
never before witnessed. But that we may not mistake the 
writer on this subject, we quote his words. ' It is no longer 
the moral, religious, spiritual condition of the people that is our 
concern, but their physical, practical, economical condition, as 
regulated by public laws. Thus is the body politic, more than 
ever, worshipped and tended ; but the soul politic, less than 
ever.' We are almost tempted to believe that this was intend- 
ed particularly for the United States, where ' public laws' 
have left the ' religious and spiritual concerns' of men, exclu- 
sively to themselves and their God. But then the writer must, 
on his own principles, allow us due credit for managing to get 
along without that expensive and complicated piece of ma- 
chinery, a Church Establishment. Time was, it must be 
confessed, when the ' soul politic' was more cared for by 
government, than it is any where at present. But this sort of 
care has always been found to require a great deal of ma- 
chinery, and among the rest, the rack, the fagot, and the 
axe. The writer, therefore, in his anxiety for the soul politic, 
seems to be placed in a dilemma. He has such an antipathy 
to machinery in general,— and to that above mentioned, we 
will do him the justice to suppose, in particular, — that he would 
probably reject the only means, by which governments have 
hitherto been able to ' tend' the souls of their subjects. 

Having proceeded thus far in his assault upon notions, which 
must be allowed to possess a very general currency, the writer 
proposes a new illustration, or, perhaps we should say, theory 
of our nature, which he supports with great vivacity and 
learning ; and which, that we may do him no injustice, we 
state in his own words. 'To speak a little pedantically, 
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there is a science of Dynamics in man's fortunes and nature, 
as well as of Mechanics.' This would hardly carry perfect 
conviction to the mind, without the following lucid explanation. 
' There is a science which treats of, and practically (?) ad- 
dresses the primary, unmodified forces and energies of man, 
the mysterious springs of Love, and Fear, and Wonder, of 
Enthusiasm, Poetry, Religion, all of which have a truly vital 
and infinite character, as well as a science which practically 
addresses the finite, modified developements of these, when 
they take the shape of immediate " motives," as hope of re- 
ward or fear of punishment.' Having thus stated his theory, 
our author illustrates it by several examples, of which we 
shall notice one or two. Among others, the French Revo- 
lution, — not the recent glorious one, — is drawn in. ' The 
French Revolution had something higher in it than cheap 
bread and a habeas corpus act. Here too, was an Idea ; a 
Dynamic, not a Mechanic force. It was a struggle, though a 
blind, and at last an insane one, for the infinite, divine nature 
of Right, of Freedom, of Country.' We do not exactly 
understand what is meant by ' a struggle for the infinite, 
divine nature of Country.' If by saying, that ' cheap bread 
and a habeas corpus act' were not the motives of the Revolu- 
tion, the author mean that neither the wants of the populace, 
oppressed by misgovernment, nor the political theories of the 
Philosophers occasioned this explosion, we can only say that 
he denies it to have been produced by the action of those 
causes, to one or both of which it is universally ascribed. 

Another example, scarcely less unfortunate, is the Christian 
Religion. We desire always to approach this subject with the 
most profound reverence. And when we are told by the 
reviewer, that ' the Christian Religion, under every theory of 
it, in the believing or the unbelieving mind, is the crowning 
glory, or rather the life and soul of our whole modern culture,' — 
we most cordially concur in what we can understand of the 
panegyric. Of religion in the believing mind, too much can- 
not be said. How religion in the unbelieving mind can be 
a crowning glory, we are at loss to conceive. But our chief 
concern is with the assertion, that the Christian Religion has 
been promulgated ' Dynamically, and not Mechanically.' This 
is in direct conflict with our historical information. It seems 
to us, that there has been, unfortunately, altogether too much 
machinery employed in the propagation of Christianity. In 
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the beginning, we know that it was not so. Then the simple 
but powerful 'preaching of the word' was sufficient. But 
afterwards, external helps were employed in such a degree, as 
to suggest to the sceptical historian, Gibbon, the idea of ac- 
counting for the establishment of Christianity, exclusively by 
human means. 

We can notice but a few more complaints of this dissatisfied 
writer, and those briefly. He is very much scandalized, that 
' we should have our little theories on all human and divine 
things,' and particularly that ' even Poetry is no longer with- 
out a scientific exposition.' But wherefore should it be? 
Does the poet merely rave? Is his mind lawless in its wander- 
ings ? Or does it, according to Dr. Channing, obey higher 
laws than it transgresses ? If so, we can perceive no harm or 
absurdity in a ' scientific exposition.' Such an one has been 
given by the eloquent author just mentioned, in his remarks 
on the poetry of Milton ; and a passage of more transcendent 
beauty is not to be found in our mother tongue. 

Another cause of complaint with our author is, that ' our 
first question with regard to any object is not, What is it ? 
but How is it V This is equivalent to saying, that it is the 
fashion of the present age not to analyze ; and a suggestion 
wider of the fact could not easily be made. Every one knows 
that Chemistry, which more than any other science is the off- 
spring and growth of this age, is one perpetual reiteration of 
the question, What is it ? The author would find it difficult to 
name a substance to which Chemistry has not put this ques- 
tion, and received a satisfactory answer. But he would have 
us go still further, and waste our investigating energies upon 
fruitless inquiries into the essence of matter and mind. We 
know that there has been a strong propensity among men to 
press their discoveries to this verge ; and that even Newton 
was so far beguiled by his ' wish to know,' as to speculate 
upon the nature of the cause of gravitation, after he had ascer- 
tained its laws. But we had supposed, that mankind were 
now generally agreed as to the inutility of thus invading the 
Deity's inscrutable mysteries. If the clear teachings of Lord 
Bacon on this subject were not sufficient, one would think that 
the practical reductio ad absurdum exhibited in the incompati- 
ble, yet equally plausible hypotheses of Berkeley and Hobbes, 
would be sufficient. One resolves every thing into matter, 
the other resolves every thing into mind ; while the only satis- 
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factory proposition, which both conclusively demonstrate is, 
that the resolution of such questions is beyond the capability 
of the human mind. Reason affords no clue to guide those 
who plunge into the labyrinths of mystic speculation. 

On the whole, we have no wish to disguise the feeling of 
strong dissatisfaction, excited in us, by the article under con- 
sideration. We consider its tendency injurious, and its rea- 
soning unsound. That it has some eloquent passages must be 
admitted, but when we hear distinguished philosophers spoken 
of as ' logic-mills,' — the religion of the age as ' a working for 
wages,' — our Bible societies as ' supported by fomenting of 
vanities, by puffing, intrigue, and chicane,' — and all descrip- 
tions of men 'from the cartwright up to the code-maker,' 
as mere * mechanists ;' when we further hear ' the grand 
secrets of necessity and free-will,' — ' our mysterious relations to 
time and space,' — and ' the deep, infinite harmonies of nature 
and man's soul,' — brought repeatedly forward under the most 
varied forms of statement, as die legitimate objects of philo- 
sophical inquiry, and the most illustrious of the living and the 
dead, men whom we never think of but as benefactors of our 
race, made the objects of satire and ridicule, because they 
have preferred the terra firma of mechanical philosophy to 
the unstable quagmire of mystic conjecture ; — we find it diffi- 
cult not to regard the Essay rather as an effort of paradoxical 
ingenuity, — the sporting of an adventurous imagination with 
settled opinions, — than as a serious inquiry after truth. 

Indeed the writer himself seems to think, towards the end, 
that he has gone too far ; and deems it prudent, in contradic- 
tion, as it seems to us, to the assertion first quoted, as well as 
to the whole tenor of the article, to insert the following saving 
clause: — ' It seems a well ascertained fact, that in all times, 
reckoning even from those of the Heraclides and Pelasgi, the 
happiness and greatness of mankind at large, have been contin- 
ually progressive^ This is one of the few assertions in the 
article, in which we altogether agree with the author. We do 
entertain an unfaltering belief in the permanent and continued 
improvement of the human race, and we consider no small 
portion of it, whether in relation to the body or the mind, as 
the result of mechanical invention. It is true, that the pro- 
gress has not always been regular and constant. In happy 
times it has been so rapid, as to fill the benevolent with inex- 
pressible joy. But anon, clouds have gathered over the de- 
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lightful prospect, — evil influences, but not mechanical, have 
operated, — evil times have succeeded, — and human nature has 
undergone a disastrous eclipse. But it has been only an 
eclipse, not an extinguishment of light. And frequent as these 
alternations have been, mankind are found to have been con- 
stant gainers. The flood has always been greater than the 
ebb. Each great billow of time has left men further onward 
than its predecessor. This could be proved, if necessary, by 
a thousand references. Darkness has indeed given a name to 
some ages, but light on the whole has immensely preponder- 
ated ; and it is this conviction which nerves the heart and 
invigorates the arm of philanthropy. They who feel this di- 
vine impulse, know that the labors of kindred spirits in past 
ages have not been in vain. They see Atlantis, Utopia, and 
the Isles of the Blest, nearer than those who first descried 
them. These imaginary abodes of pure and happy beings, 
which have been conceived by the most ardent lovers of their 
kind, we delight to contemplate ; for we regard them as types 
and shadows of a higher and better condition of human nature, 
towards which we are surely though slowly tending. 

But let us not be misunderstood. The condition we speak 
of, is not one of perfection. This we neither believe in, nor 
hope for. Supposing it possible in the nature of things, it 
would be any thing but desirable. For with nothing left to 
achieve nor gain, existence would become empty and vapid. 
But if, with this explanation, our views should pass for vision- 
ary, we cannot help it. We cannot go back to the origin of 
mankind and trace them down to the present time, without 
believing it to be a part of the providence of God, that his 
creatures should be perpetually advancing. The first men 
must have been profoundly ignorant, except so far as the 
Supreme Being communicated with them directly. But with 
them commenced a series of inventions and discoveries, which 
have been going on, up to the present moment. Every day 
has beheld some addition to the general stock of information. 
When the exigency of the times has required a new truth to 
be revealed, it has been revealed. Men gifted beyond the 
ordinary lot, have been raised up for the purpose ; witness 
Cadmus, Socrates, and the other sages of Greece, Cicero and 
the other sages of Rome, Columbus, Galileo, Bacon, Newton, 
and the other giant spirits of modern times. We cannot regard 
it as an abuse of language to call such men inspired, that is, pre- 
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eminently endowed beyond all their contemporaries, and moved 
by the invisible agency of God, to enlighten the world on sub- 
jects, which had uever till they spoke, occupied the minds of 
men. In other words, we believe that the appearance of such 
men, at the exact times when all things were ready for the dis- 
closures they were to make, was not the result of accident, but 
the work of an overruling Providence. And if such has been 
the beneficent operation of Providence upon the minds of men 
in all past times, — if whenever a revelation was needed, He 
has communicated it, and in the exact measure in which it 
was needed, — how can we, without irreverence, adopt any 
other conclusion, than that He, who changeth not, will still 
continue, through all future time, to make known through 
gifted men, as fast as the world is prepared to receive them, 
new truths from His exhaustless store ? 



Art. VI. — The Cherokee Case. 

1 . Opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
an Application made by the Cherokee Indians for a Writ 
of Injunction against the State of Georgia, delivered by Mr. 
Chief Justice Marshall, at the January Term held at 
Washington, 1831. 

2. Message from the President of the United States in 
compliance with a Resolution of the Senate, relative to the 
execution of the Act of March 30, 1802, to regulate Trade 
and Intercourse with the Indian Tribes, and to preserve 
Peace on the Frontiers, transmitted to the Senate on the 
22d of February, 1831. 

The proceedings of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, upon the application made by the Cherokee Indians 
for a writ of injunction against the State of Georgia, excited a 
deep and general interest throughout the country. This was 
naturally to be expected from the novelty of the case, the dig- 
nity of the parties, and the high importance of the principles 
in question. The scene wore in some degree the imposing 
majesty of those ancient debates in which the great father of 
Rotnan eloquence sustained before the Senate the rights of 
allied and dependent, but still sovereign princes, who had 
found themselves compelled to seek for protection and redress 



